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THE    PUBMC    D3BBr. 

Tab^e  ehowing  ilie  net  debt,  the  interest  paid  on  debt,  the  interest crecfetrwt^rtrom 
mentd,  the  net  interest  paid,  and  the  net  rate  of  intere»t,  and  the  inteirest  per  head  otih^ 
population  for  each  year  since  Confederation  : — 


Year. 

Net  Debt. 

Total 
Interest 
paid  on 

Debt. 

Inteiest 
received  from 

Net 
Interest 

Netrateof 
Interest 

•■■■=S=5 

Net 
Infc^eg* 
paid  per 
capita. 

Investments. 

paid. 

paid. 

1867. . . . 

$75,728,641 

1868... 

75,757,134 

$4,50l',568' ' 

"""|126,4i9" 

"  $4,375,148" 

iisi 

i!29 

1869.... 

75.859,319 

4,907,013 

313,021 

4.598.992 

4.08 

1.35 

1870.... 

78,209.742 

5.047,054 

383,955 

4,663,098 

4.02 

1.86 

1871.... 

77,700.517 

5,16*5,304 

554,383 

4,610,929 

a.  99 

1.81 

1872.... 

82,187.073 

5,257,280 

488,041 

4.769,189 

3.89 

1.83 

1873. . . . 

99.848.461 

5,209,203 

3^6,403 

4,812.802 

3.70 

1.81 

1874.... 

108,324,964 

5,724,486 

610,863 

5,ll3,5r3 

3.61 

1.84 

1875.... 

116,008,378 

6,590,790 

840,886 

5,749,903 

8.78 

1.48 

1876... 

124,55!, 514 

6,400,902 

79S,905 

5,601,996 

8.47 

1.42 

1877. . . . 

133,235,309 

6,797,227 

717,684 

6,079,542 

3.47 

1.51 

1878.... 

140,362,069 

7,048,883 

605,774 

6,443,109 

.      3.68 

1.58 

1879. . . 

142,99M87 

7,194,734 

592,500 

6,602,234 

3.67 

1.59 

1880. . . . 

152,451,588 

7,773,868 

834,792 

6,939,076 

3.56 

1.64 

1881.... 

155,395,780 

7,591,144 

751.513 

6,842,631 

8.42 

1.58 

1882.... 

153,661,650 

7,740,804 

914,009 

6.826,795 

3.32 

1.56 

1883. . . . 

158,466,714 

7,068,552 

1,001,192 

6,667,359 

3.29 

1.50 

1884.... 

182.161,850 

7,700,180 

986,698 

6,713,483 

2.76 

1.50 

1885.... 

196,407,692 

9,419.482 

1,997,035 

7,422,446 

2.80 

1.64 

1886. . . . 

223,159,107 

10,137,008 

2,299,078 

7,837.929 

2.86 

1.71 

1887.... 

227,314,77.5 

9,682.928 

990,886 

8,692,043 

3.18 

1.88 

1888.... 

234,531.358 

9,823,313 

932,025 

8,891,287 

8.12 

1.90 

1889.... 

237.530,041 

10,148,931 

1,305,392 

8,843,539 

8.07 

1.86 

1890. . . . 

237,533,211 

9,656,841 

1,082,271 

8,574,569 

2.99 

1.79 

1891.... 

237,809.030 

9,584,138 

1,077,228 

8,506,908 

2.93 

1.76 

1892.... 

241,131,434 

9,763,978 

1,086,419 

8,677,558 

2.93 

1.77 

1893. . . . 

241,681.039 

9,806,888 

1.150,166 

8,650,722 

2.88 

1.74 

1894. . . . 

246,183,029 

10,212,596 

1,217,808 

8,994,787 

2.91 

1.79 

1895.... 

253,074,927 

10,466,294 

1,186,046 

9,130,247 

a. 93 

1.79 

The  above  table  shows  for  each  year, 
since  Confederation,  the  net  debt,  the  inter- 
est paid  on  debt,  the  interest  received  from 
investments,  the  net  interest  paid,  the  net 
rate  of  interest,  and  the  net  rate  of  interest 
per  head  paid,  as  taken  from  the  official 
published  accounts. 

The  net  debt  has  increased  by  $17 7,346,- 
285,  while  the  rate  of  interest  has  decreased 
1.64  per  cent,  (from  4}^  to  2.87  per  cent.), 
or  over  one -third. 

The  debt  consists  of  loans  payable  in 
London  and  running  for  more  or  less  long 
periods,  of  stocks  and  debentures  payable  in 
(Janada,  of  Dominion  and  provincial  notes 
in  circulation  on  which  no  interest  is  paid, 
of  Savings  Bank  deposits  bearing  3^  per 
cent,  interest  and  of  trust  funds  and  provincial 
accounts. 

The  assets  consist  of  sinking  funds  at- 
tached to  various  loans  invested  at  current 
ratee  of  interestj  of   various  interest-bearing 


investments,  and  of  provincial  and  miscel- 
laneous accounts.  The  total  interest  re- 
ceived on  these  assets  in  1895  was  $1,336,- 
046,  being  at  an  average  rate  of  2.05  per 
cent. 

How  the  Debt  was  Incurred. 

AMiat  constitutes  this  net  debt  of  $253, 
074,92.7,  and  how  was  it  incurred? 

At  the  time  of  Confederation,  four  Pro- 
vinces came  together  to  form  the  Dominion, 
viz.  :  Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia,  These  four  Provinces  had  at 
that  time  each  its  Provincial  debt,  and 
these  debts  were  assumed  by  the  Dominion. 
This,  however,  was  not  a  creation  of  new 
debt,  but  merely  the  transfer  of  the  old 
debt  from  the  separate  Provinces  to  the 
confederated  Dominion.  In  1870,  Mani- 
toba was  formed  into  a  Province,  and  in 
1871  and  1873,  British  Columbia  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  came  into  the  Con- 
federation, and  the  debts  of  these  Provin- 


ces  wfre  a!«©  »w^i»$d  by  the  Bjs^mmioii. 
In,i^l4-5-6y  it  trsts  fouiad  tftair thd^«3yir>c^9 
were  not  yet  put  upon  an  equitalble  basis, 
and  a  final  adjustment  was  made  which 
allowed  them  $10,291,05 1  additional.  The 
total  amonnt  of  debt  allowed  to  the  Prov- 
inces and  which  the  Dominion  now  carries 
is  $109,430,148.  This  is  not  a  debt  creat- 
ed by  the  Dominion  for  its  own  uses,  but 
simply  represents  debts  of  the  Provinces 
forming  the  Dominion,  and  which  has 
been  assumed  by  the  Federal  power.  Sub- 
tracting this  amount  from  the  total  net 
debt  of  $253,074,927  leaves  a  net  debt  of 
$143,644,779  incurred  by  the  Dominion  for 
its  own    uses  from   1867  to  1895  inclusive. 

What  we  have  to  show  for  the  Debt, 

1.  The  Northwest,  a  vast  and  fertile 
country,  stretching  from  the  western  con- 
fines of  Ontario  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and 
from  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Polar  seas,  and  containing  an 
area  of  2,708,250  square  miles,  incalculably 
rich  in  agricultural,  mineral,  lumber  and 
fish  resources,  was  purchased  from  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  incorporated 
into  the  Dominion,  It  has  been  organized 
and  opened  up  for  settlement  at  a  total 
capital  cost,  including  expenditure  on  Do- 
minion lands,  of  $6,588,903.  Can  any  one 
say  that  this  magnificent  country  is  not 
worth  the  amount  spent  for  it  ? 

2.  The  Intercolonial  Railway,  connecting 
Halifax  and  St.  John  with  the  Central  sys- 
tem at  Quebec  and  its  complements  in 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  Nova  Scotia,and 
forming  a  necessary  and  invaluable  means 
of  intercommunication,  iioo  miles  in  length, 
has  been  built  at  a  capital  cost  of  $45, 929,- 
860.     Could  we  have  done  without  this  ? 

3.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  con- 
necting with  its  own  rails  Vancouver  on  the 
Pacific  to  Toronto,  Montreal,  Quebec  and 
St.  John  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  with 
numerous  branch  lines  to  other  sections, 
forms  a  magnificent  line  of  over  6,500  miles 
in  length,  and  superior  i^  equipment  and 
construction  to  any  great  line  of  railway  in 
the  world.  This  has  been  aid«d  by  the 
Dominion  to  the  extent  of  $62,653,745  in 
cash.  No  one  would  propose  to  give  up 
ibis  road  with  all  its  immense  benefits  for 
the  money  it  cost. 

4.  The  canal  system  of  Canada  which 
opens  the  finest  water  comraunications  in 
the  world,  has  been  extended  and  is  now 
nearly  completed  at  a  capital  cost  of  $44,- 
161,311,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  the 
Enain  rivei- art-ery  of  our  Gomnierce,   made 


nJiviigitWe  «®r  resself  ©f  deepest  wa  ^raaght 
up  to  Montreal  at  a  cg8|  of  $8,725,504. 
The  Sault  Ste.  Marie  canal  induded  m  the 
foregoihg  system  and  cost  has  been  com- 
pleted at  an  outlay  of  $3,^58,025  and  gives 
us  a  waterway  within  our  own  ieffit©ry  to 
the  heart  of  our  great  western  country  and 
renders  us  independent  of  the  caprices  or 
control  of  the  United  States.  No  one  „ 
would  dare  to  propose  that  we  should  have  ^ 
remained  without  these  canals  simply  to 
have  saved  the  cost  of  their  construction. 

To  recapitulate  then,  Canada  has  ex- 
pended on  these  magnificent  and  essential 
works  as  follows  . — 

N.  W.  Territories , .....$  6,588,903 

I.  C.  R.  and  connected  revilways  . .  45,tS@,86() 

The  Canadian  Pacific  R.  B 63,658.745 

Canal  and  river  improvement  ....  46,886,815 

Total $163,059,32.3 

Thus  we  see  that  the  sum  of  $143,644,- 
779  net  debt  incurred  by  Canada  since 
Confederation  for  her  own  uses  is  more 
than  accounted  for  by  the  purchase  and 
organization  of  the  Northwest,  the  perfect- 
ing of  our  canal  system,  the  construction 
of  our  Intercolonial,  and  the  aid  given  to 
the  C.  P.  Railway,  Ihe  difference  having 
been  met  by  revenue. 

And,  besides  this,  we  have  erected  public 
works  of  utility  in  every  part  of  the 
Dominion,  constructed  our  Parliament 
Buildings  at  Ottawa,  and  surveyed,  and 
made  ready  for  settlement  in  the  North-  . 
west,  lands  sufficient  for  an  empire.  This 
the  Government  has  been  able  to  do  out  of 
revenue. 

Will  any  reasonable,  th©ughtful  Cana- 
dian, when  he  places  on  one  hand  the 
debt  incurred,  and  on  the  other  the  in- 
estimable adv^antages  of  the  great  public 
works  and  territory,  above  enumerated,  say 
that  Canada  has  not  full  value  for  the 
money  expended  ?  What  would  Canada  ^ 
be  to-day  without  her  fertile  Northwest, 
her  vast  and  complete  Hnes  of  railway  and 
canal  transport,  which  form  the  essential 
art-eries  of  commercial  life  and  warrant  her 
national  existence  and  prosperity?  The 
Northwest  alone  last  year  produced  about 
80,000,000  bushels  of  grain  of  all  kinds, 
which  at  30  cents  per  bushel  would  be 
worth  $24,000,000  or  nearly  four  times 
what  that  country  has  cost  us. 

Grit  increase  of  Debt. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  in- 
crease of  d«bt  so  much  talked  about  by  the 
Oppositiati  lead^cs  ackd  press,  was  not  all 
incurred  iindei  the  Lib^raVConservatives,   ^ 


Unfortunately  for  Canada,  a  Relorm 
Government  was  in  power  from  1874  to 
1S79,  and  this  Government  has  left  a  re- 
cord behind  it  with  regard  to  debt  increase 
which  it  will  be  instructive  to  recall. 

On  the  ist  July,  1873,  the  net  debt  of 
Canada,  was  $99,848,461.  The  Reformers 
took  otiice  durnig  that  year,  and  remained 
in  power  until  1878,  On  the  ist  July, 
1 878,  the  net  debt  of  Canada  had  reached 
$140,362,069.  The  increase  during  their 
administration  was  $40,513,608,  an  average 
increase  of  $8,102,721  per  year.  The 
average  increase  for  the  twenty-three  years 
of  Liberal-Con?ervative  administration  has 
been  $5,949,246  per  year.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  many  expenditures 
upon  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  the  C.  P. 
Railway,  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  al- 
most the  whole  increased  debt  allowances 
to  Provinces,  occurred  during  the  Liberal- 
Conservative  administration.  If  w^e  take 
out  the  allowances  to  Provinces  in  both 
cases,  the  average  increase  of  net  debt 
under  the  Reform  Government  is  $7,100,- 
oco,  whilst  the  average  increase  under  the 
Liberal-Conservative  Government  has  been 
only  $4,826,797  per  year. 

The  Burden  of  Debt. 

But  in  all  this  talk  about  the  debt  it  is  well 
to  take  account  of  another  consideration. 

The  measure  of  the  burden  of  debt  is 
the  yearly  interest  which  it  bears  and  which 
the  people  has  to  pay.  If  we  look  at  the 
debt  of  Canada  in  this  way  we  shall  find  a 
sufficient  antidote  for  any  alarms  that  may 
have  been  caused  by  extravagant  assertions 
as  to  the  crushing  nature  of  our  debt.  The 
net  debt  at  Confederation  was  $77,500,000. 
This,  remember,  was  simply  the  aggrega- 
tion of  the  debts  of  the  four  provinces 
which  then  formed  Canada,  and  was  merely 
transferred  from  the  provinces,  individually, 
to  them  collectively.  The  interest  on  this 
amount  divided  by  the  population  at  that 
period  gave  $1.29  per  head.  That  is,  the 
burden  of  debt  in  1867  before  the  Dominion 
had  added  one  cent  to  the  public  debt,  was 
$1.29  per  head  of  the  population. 

On  the  ist  July,  1873,  when  the  Liberal- 
Conservative  Government  went  out,  the 
debt  amounted  to  $99,848,461  and  the 
burden  or  interest  of  the  debt  amounted  to 
$1.31  for  each  person,  an  increase  of  two 
cents  per  head  in  five  years,  or  of  2-5  of  a 
tent  per  year. 

On  July,  1878,  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  when  the  Reform  Government  went  out 
ei  office,  the  debt  had  risen  to  $140,362,069 


and  the  bumen  or  mrerest  on  the  net  debt 
had  increased  to  $r.58'per  head,  an  addition 
under  the  Reform  Government  of  twenty- 
seven  cents  per  head  during  five  years,  or 
over  5  2-5  cents  per  head  per  year. 

On  July  ist,  1890,  the  burden  of  the 
net  debt,  or  interest  per  head,  was  only 
$1.79,  an  increase  in  12  years  .of  only  21 
cents,  or  i^  ce7its  per  year.  On  July  ist, 
1895,  the  interest  per  head  was  $1.79,  ex- 
actly the  same  as  in  1890. 

But  since  1878  Canada  has  built  the  C. 
P.  R.,  the  Short  Line,  the  Cape  Breton 
Road,  deepened  its  canals  and  rivers  and 
liberally  subsidized  new  lines  of  railway  and 
steamship  communication.  And  all  this 
has  been  done  at  the  added  burden  for 
interest  of  i^^  cents  per  head  per  year  ^o 
far  as  the  public  debt  is  concerned. 

To  recapitulate  then  we  find  : — 

1.  That  $109,430,148  of  the  present  net 
debt  of  Canada  consists  of  debts  which 
were  owed  by  the  Provinces  which  were 
taken  over  by  the  Dominion,  and  which 
are  now  carried  by  it. 

2.  That  the  additional  $143,644,779  of 
the  debt  has  been  incurred  by  the  Domin- 
ion during  the  29  years  of  Confederation — 
an  average  of  less  than  $5,000,000  per  year. 

3.  That  the  increase  of  the  debt  during 
the  Grit  regime  from  1873  to  1878  was 
$40,000,000  or  $8,000,000  per  year. 

4.  That  the  interest  upon  the  debt-— 
which  measures  its  burden — was  $1.29 
per  head  in  1867,  $1.31  in  1873,  $1.58  in 
1878,  and  is  now  $1.79. 

The  Grit  increase  was  in  five  years  27c.- 
per  head  or  5  2-5  cts.  per  year;  the  Liberal- 
Conservative  increase  in  18  years  was  21 
cts.  or  I  y^  cts.  per  year. 

Since  1878  the  C.  P.  R.  has  been  built, 
the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  canal  built,  the  canals 
and  rivers  deepened,and  numerous  railways 
subsidized  in  every  part  of  Canada. 

And  all  this  lor  an  additional  debt 
burden  of  i]4>  cts.  per  head  per  year  ! 

5.  That  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
Canada  should  have  these  railway  and 
canal  facilities,  and  should  possess  the 
great  Northwest.  Nobody  now  denies 
this;  everybody  agrees  to  it. 

To  acquire  the  great  Northwest,  and  to 
build  the  Intercolonial, the  Canadian  Pacific, 
the  Short  Line,  the  canals  and  lesser  railways 
required  money.  It  could  be  raised  only  by 
loan  and  was  so  raised.  Hence  the  debt 
and  the  interest  we  pay  upon  it. 

The  total  interest  cost  since  Confedera- 
tion has  advanced  from  $1.29  per  head  to 
$1.79  per  head  or  50  cents  1 


Will  any  one  maintain  that  for  the  sake 
of  an  annual  charge  of  50  cts,  per  head  of 
its  people,  Canada  would  be  willing  to  give 
back  the  Northwest,  and  do  without  the 
railways  and  canals  ?  Would  the  Grits,  it' 
they  came  into  power,  repudiate  the  debt 
and  destroy  all  that  it  represents  ? 

By  no  means. 

They  are  only  talking  and  the  electorate 
will  value  their  talk  at  its  true  worthy  viz  ;»— 
Nothing. 


THE  TAXATiOM  CRY. 

The  G...O  try'to  make  it  appear  that  the 
Liberal-Conservative  party  is  a  party  of  ex* 
cessive  taxation.  Let  us  examine  this  al- 
legation. The  Total  revenue  of  Canada  for 
the  years  1890  and  1895  is  shown  in  the 
following  table ; 

1890  1895 

Customs  revenue. ....  $33,908,954  $17,640,466 

Excise  '*        7,618,118      7,805,733 

Eai-nings 8,:i93,853      8,531,980 

TotaLre venue. .. .  $39,879,925  $33,978,129 

1.  The  customs  duties  are  derived  from 
imports  from  foreign  countries  which  include 
articles  of  necessity  and  luxury — among  the 
latter  being  classed  liquors,  tobacco,  silks, 
jewelry  &c. 

2.  The  excise  duties  are  derived  from 
the  manufacture  of  liquors  and  tobacco  in 
Canada. 

3.  The  "  Earnings"  include  the  revenues 
from  the  Post  Office,  the  Railways  and 
Canals,  the  Public  Works,  and  interest  on 
various  accounts  and  investments. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  latter,  (viz.,  Earn- 
ings,) amounting  in  1895  to  $8,531,930  are 
in  no  sense  taxation.  They  are  sniiply  either 
payments  made  for  services  rendered  in 
carrying  the  peoples'  letters  and  papers,  and 
their  goods  and  produce,  or  ara  amounts 
derived  from  rents,  interests  on  loans  or 
public  improvements  and  fees  for  various 
services. 

The  amount  paid  in  excise  is  entirely 
voluntary.  The  man  who  smokes  or  drinks 
pays ;  the  man  who  does  neither,  pays 
nothing.  Every  man  has  the  option 
therefore  as  to  whether  he  contributes  or  not 
any  portion  of  the  $7,805,733  collected 
last  year  as  excise. 

The  same  is  true  of  that  portion  of  the 
Customs  revenue  derived  from  imported 
liquors  and  tobaccos,  which  in  1895 
amounted  to  $2,363,523.96. 


The  total  amount  therefore  paid  in  iSg^* 
in  Excise  and  in  Customs  on  liquors  and 
tobaccos,  amounted  to  $10,169,256,  all  of 
which  is  voluntary  and  is  not  contributed 
to  by  that  large  proportion  of  our  people 
who    use  neither  tobaccos  nor  liquors. 

If  then  you  take  from  the  total  revenue 
in  1895  the  amount  paid  on  liquors  and 
tobacco,  viz.,  $10,169,256,  and  the  amount 
of  earnings,  viz,  $8,531,930,  a  total  of 
$18,701,186,  it  leaves  $15,276,943,  which 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  real  taxation  of 
the  country  upon  articles  of  necessity  and 
of  luxury  other  than  tobacco  and  liquor. 
This  amounts  to  $3.00  per  head  of  our 
population  and  is  by  no  means  an  excessive 
rate;  in  fact  m  comparison  with  other 
countries  of  the  world  it  is  a  very  low  rate. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  out  of 
this  revenue  Canada  pays  for  the  Provinces  : 

1.  A  yearly  subsidy  of $  4,250,674 

2.  Interest  on  provincial  debts... .       4,070,801 

3.  Salaries  of  Provincial  Govern- 

ors, Judges  and  Courts. .....  788,379 

Total $  9,059,854 

which  relieves  the  Provinces  of  so  much  in- 
creased taxation  for  services  which  for  in- 
stance in  the  United  States  the  various 
states  have  to  meet  by  direct  taxation. 

With  the  remainder  Canada  manages  her 
RailwaySjCanals,  Public  Works,  Harbour  and 
River  improvements,  Steamship  services, 
marine  interests  and  generally  looks  after 
the  widely  distributed  and  necessary  services 
of  a  great  and  growing  young  country. 

Is  Our  Taxation  Increasing? 

The  Grits  say  so,  and  denounce  the 
Liberal  Conservatives  for  "piling  up  tax- 
ation" as  they  say.     What  are  the  facts  ? 

Compare  the  customs  taxation  for  1890 
and  1895  as  given  above.  In  1890  it  was 
$23,968,954;  in  1895,  $17,640,466.  So 
that  mstead  of  "piling  up"  it  has  decreased 
in  that  period  by  $6,328,488  or  $i.2S  per 
head  of  the  population. 

No  instance  can  be  found  in  Canada,  or 
in  any  other  country,  of  so  great  a  decrease 
in  taxation  in  a  similar  period  of  time. 

From  1874  to  1878  when  the  Grits  were 
in  power,  the  average  customs  tax  per  head 
of  the  people  was  $3.44,  in  1874  it  was 
$3.77,  and  in  1S75  it  was  $3.95;  in  1895 
it  was  $3.52  per  head,  or  less  by  43  cents 
per  head  than  in  1875. 

The  great  reduction  in  customs  taxation 
of  1895  compared  with  189c  is  almost  en- 
tirely due  to  the  removal  of  taxes  upon  a 
variety  of  articles,  but  chiefly  in  the  aboli- 
tion and  reduction  of  the  duties  oa  sugjAr. 
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The  remission  of  sugar  duties  ilone  lince 
1891  has  amounted  to  $jo,6s4j»r  or  an 
ai'ira^t per  year  of  $4,(^6^30  saved  to  the 

>eople. 
Since     1882    the    Liberal-Conservatives 

ave  abolished  the  duty  on  tea,  black,  2c. 
per  lb.  and  10  per  cent.;  green  and  Japan, 
;,c.  per  lb.  and  10  per  cent.;  on  coffee  of 
2z.  per  lb.;  on  anthracite  coal  of  50c.  per 
ton;  on  tin,  from  which  the  great  canning 
and  preserving  industries  of  the  country,  as 
n-ell  as  every  home  in  tinware  used  receive 


th«  benefit,  of  10  per  cent,;  on  bHl  rttrnps 
which  taxed  every  commercial  or  business 
transaction;  on  newspapers,  the  people's 
literature;  on  sugar  of  which  our  people 
use  over  350,000,000  lbs.  annually;  have 
reduced  duties  on  window  glass  10  per 
cent.;  on  molasses  15  per  cent,;  and  in 
1894  they  made  a  general  reduction  along 
the  whole  line  of  tariff  articles  amounting 
to  about  $1,500,000  on  previous  importa- 
tions. In  1895  ^  the  duties  were  restored 
upon  sugar. 


The  following  table  shows  at  a  glance  the  great  reduction  in  taxation  effected  by 
Liberal-Conservatives  since  1882  : — 


SAVING  in  Taxation  caused  by  transferring  Tea,  Coffee,  Anthracite  Coal,  Tin,  Raw  Sugrar 
Bill  Stamps,  from  the  Dutiable  to  the  Free  List,  the  carrying^  of  Newspapers  free  from 
the  office  of  publication  and  by  reducing  the  Duty  on  Tea  and  Coffee  not  imported  direct, 
and  on  Molasses,  Refined  Sug^ar  and  Window  Glass. 


Year 

Tea. 

Coffee.        Coal. 

Tin. 

Sugar, 

Bill 
Stamps. 

News- 
papers. 

Mo- 
lasses. 

Window 
Glass. 

ISfi'* 

$ 

445.879 
818,703 

739  lAl 

$ 

86,384 

50,875 
44,776 

1 

$ 

57,225 

102,732 

82,353 

90,269 

96,461 

101,840 

104,539 

112,945 

117.503 

113,011 

152,353 

121,018 

123,690 

89,614 

% 

% 
139,448 
224,645 
227,^25 
229,805 
232,385 
234.960 
237,548 
240,126 
242,706 
245.286 
248,629 
251,798 
234,840 
257,984 

$ 

$ 

% 

1P83 

44,088 
44,594 
45,100 
45,606 
46,112 
46,618 
47,124 
47,630 
48,136 
48,795 
49,416 
50,014 
50,631 

. 

1884. 



1885.!       836',47o 

82,785 
76,778 
36,220 
54,877 
61,206 
61.473 
64,559 
64,241 
69,402 
62,452 
66,550 

882,528 

' 

1886.J    1,021.151 
1887.;        81.^.434 

75,191 
1,068,652 
643.052 
600.667 
699.533 
739,553 
760,275 
765,261 
702,171 

li-SS. 

751,558 
735  775 
770.260 
751,969 
953,511 
759,323 
815.226 
826,611 

227,474 
5,200,000 

4.000,000 
4,821,000 
5,303,0'iO 
*300,521 

1^»8q 

1890. 
1891. 
1893. 
18»3. 
1894. 
1895. 

21,198 
75.461 
59,924 
59.876 
64.560 
54,756 

18,299 
34,789 
88,245 
38,142 
34,869 
25,636 

11,034,039 

6,044,355 

1,465,108 

19,851,995 

3,267.388 

613.864 

335.775 

18S»9eO 

When  the  Grits  were  in  office,  from  1873 
to  18785  they  did  not  relieve  the  country  of 
one  single  dollar  of  taxation;  they  on  the 
contrary  added  again  and  again  to  the  tax 
rate. 

But  the  Grits  say  : — 

*•  You  collect  more  revenne  now  than  we 
did." 

Certainly  we  do,  and  why  ?  Because 
the  country  has  grown  since  1878,  and 
just  as  a  farmer's  or  a  merchant's  income 
increases  in  proportion  as  his  business  and 
output  increases,  so  must  a  country's. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue, 


and  revenue  per  head  in  the  years  named 

1B75 


What  would  have  been 
1895    collected    in   1S&6    oa 
per  cap.  basis  of  1«75. 


Customs  s- 1,351,011  517,640,46«  820,079,525  Cnstoiaa 

"    per  head  3.95  3.52 

Excise  8,318,867      7,805,733       6,  »64. 291  Excise 

"      per  head  1.37  1.58 

Earaings  5,983,837      8,531,»30       6.286,761  Barn'gs. 

"   per  head  1.04  1.68 


Total  $24,048,715  tS3,978,129   $82,380,577 

Total  per  head   $6.36  jW.TS 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  in  1895  • — 

I.  We  collected  less  customs  duties  per 

head  of  the  population  than  in  1875  by  43 

cents.     That  is,  on  the  necessaries  of  life 

our  toxation  is  much  less  than  in  1875. 


v.  We  collected  n^ore  excise  dMties  on 
liqviOFS  and  tobftcee^sby  i6  cents  per  headj 
i.it.,  on  tlfie  luxuries  of  life  which  are  purely 
voluntary,  the  tftxation  is  heavier  than 
that  placed  by  the  Grits.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  for  luxuries  should  always  have 
heavier  taxation  than  necessaries. 

3.  Our  earnings  are  more  by  64  cents 
per  head  than  in  1875,  ^-^j  o^r  public 
works  are  more  productive  under  Liberal- 
Conservative  administration. 


FUBLIO  EXPENBtlORE. 


The  Public  Expenditure 

Perhaps  no  one  aspect  of  administration 
"has  been  more  persistently  misrepresented  in 
kite  years  by  the  Opposition  than  the  pub- 
lic expenditure.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to 
make  assertions,  to  distort  facts,  to  magnify 
figures,  and  the  vicious  habit  seems  to  have 
grown  upon  Liberal  writers  and  speakers 
until  it  has  become  a  f;ort  of  second  nature 
with  them.  We  propose,  however,  to  deal 
with  the  important  subject  of  expenditure 
not  in  the  terms  of  stump  oratory,  but  in  a 
plain  matter-of-fact  way,  taking  the  figures 
from  the  ofiftcial  records,  and  setting  them 
forth  without  gloss  or  subterfuge,  so  that  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  exact  position 
of  the  finances  may  be  formed: 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  obviously  gives 
no  clue  to  the  real  state  of  things  to  say 
that  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  the  total  ex- 
penditure was  twenty-five  million  dollars, 
whereas  it  is  now  over  thiry-six  millions. 
We  must  also  know  for  what  purposes  and 
to  what  advantage  the  additional  money  is 
spent,  There  are  hundreds  of  merchants 
in  Canada  who  to-day  are  paying  out  for 
salaries,  rents  and  other  expenses  two  or 
three  times  as  much  as  they  paid  for  like 
services  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  ;  yet  no 
one  will  be  so  stupid  as  to  say  that  this  ad- 
ditional expenditure  is  an  evidence  of 
business  incapacity,  of  extravagance  and  the 
Hke.  Before  an  opinion  on  the  point  is 
formed,  it  must  first  be  ascertained  whether 
the  business  profits  of  the  merchant  have 
increased  in  a  similar  ratio  to  the  expendi- 
ture, and  when  such  is  the  case,  the  greater 
eost  of  carrying  on  operations  is  found  to 
be  an  evidence  of  prudent  and  successful 
management.  So  with  the  finances  of  a 
country.  Before  judgment  can  be  passed 
oa  the  expenditure  we  must  understand  the 
uses  io  which  the  money  is  put. 


Classes  of  Expenditure- 

The  public  expenditure  naturally  resolves 
itself  into  four  distinct  classes,  namely  ;  (t) 
Charges  arising  out  of  the  debt;  (2)  Subsi- 
dies to  provinces  ;  (3)  Collection  of  revenue; 
^'4)  Other  expenditure. 

The  Charges  on  Debt 

These  consist  of  interest  and  sinking 
fund,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  Government 
puts  aside  every  year  a  certain  amount  of 
money  to  reduce  the  debt.  These  charges 
have  steadily  increased  since  Confederation 
as  might  be  expected  in  the  case  of  a  young 
country  whose  resources  await  development, 
whose  means  of  intercommunication  have 
to  be  provided,  whose  transportation  facili- 
ties have  to  be  improved,  for  all  which  pur- 
poses debt  is  necessarily  and  very  wisely 
incurred.  When  in  1876  Sir  Richard 
Cartwright  went  to  London  as  Finance 
Minister,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a 
loan,  he  issued  a  circular  to  the  capitalists 
of  England,  setting  forth  the  amount  of 
Canada's  debt,  every  dollar  of  which  he 
stated  had  been  incurred  for  "works  of 
public  utility,"  The  same  statement  can 
with  equal  truth  be  made  of  the  debt  of 
to-day. 

Since  then  the  Intercolonial  railway  has 
been  finished,  the  Northwest  opened  up, 
the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  built,  the 
Sault  St.  Marie  canal  constructed,  the  sys- 
tem of  lake  and  St.  Lawrence  canals 
brought  nearly  to  completion,  and  numer- 
ous important  railways  and  public  works 
completed  at  a  large  outlay.  The  money 
for  these  has  been  raised  by  loans  chielly 
in  England,  and  on  these  loans  interest  must 
be  paid. 

This  interest  forms  now  a  very  considei^ 
able  portion  of  our  total  expenditure^ — con- 
siderably more  than  one-fourth. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  gross 
interest  payments  for  the  years  .named  : — 

1878.         $5,209,205 

1878.  7.04S,88i5 

1884.  7,700,180 

Though  the  net  debt  has  increased  over 
$100,000,000  since  1878,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  interest  increased  only  about 
$3,400,000;  or  $200,000  per  year;  wtiile 
from  1S73  to  1878,  during  which  perio4 
the  debt  increased  $40,000,000,  the  interest 
increase  was  $1,800,000,  or  $360,000  per 
year. 

The  lesser  proportionate  increase  since 
1878  is  due  to  the  better  credit  o^f  Canada 
and  the  lower  ffat«»0l>intere»l. 


18S9.      $10,148,931 
189;5.  9,806,888 

1895.         10,4e6,394 


In  the  last  six  years  the  increase  in  in- 
terest has  been  only  $317,363,  or  $53,000 
per  year.  The  other  charges  on  debt  were  : 
1873.  $178,644;  1S78,  $[92,085;  1895; 
$278,868. 

The  expenditure  for  sinking  funds, 
(which  is  so  much  taken  from  the  revenue 
each  year  and  invested  for  the  purpose  of 
cancelling  our  loans  at  the  period  of  matur- 
jiy)  has  of  course  steadily  increased.  But 
tliough  this  swells  the  yearly  expenditure  it 
is  really  so  much  laid  up  against  the  debt. 
The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  in- 
vested for  sinking  fund  in  the  years  named  • 


$407,826 

945,746 


1890. 

189.'^. 


$1,887,287 
2,003,811 


We  are  therefore  settmg  aside  from 
revenue  over  $2,000,000  per  year  towards 
payment  of  debt,  to  an  average  of  about 
$750,000  by  the  Grits  from  1874  to    1879. 

Subsidies  to  Provinces. 

The  expenditure  represented  by  subsidies 
to  the  provinces,  also,  cills  for  little  com- 
ment. These  appropriations  are  made  each 
year  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
constitution,  and  are  not  in  any  sense  a 
matter  of  party  politics.  Nor  should  they 
be  regarded  as  a  source  of  Dominion 
taxation,  since  the  expenditure  simply 
represents  payment  of  the  peoples'  money 
to  the  Local  Governments  by  way  of 
the  Federal  treasury,  instead  of  by  way 
of  direct  taxation,  as  would  be  necessary 
if  the  subsidies  were  abolished.  The 
amount  paid  as  subsidies  to  Provinces 
in  1878  was  $3,472,807  ;  and  in  1895  it  was 
$4,250,674.  This  shows  as  an  increase  in 
expenditure  but  it  is  an  increase  returned  to 
the  people  directly  for  provincial  purposes. 

Collection  of  Revenue 

The  expenditure  for  the  collection  of 
revenue  calls  for  closer  examination.  In  a 
general  way  it  may  be  described  as  like  that 
of  the  merchant  or  manufacturer  whose  ex- 
penses increase  with  the  growth  of  business 
or  the  extention  of  his  field  of  operations. 
For  example,  under  the  head  of  "collection 
of  revenue"  is  included  the  expenditure  on 
the  postal  service,  for  running  the  Interco- 
lonial and  of  the  Prince  Edward  Island  rail- 
ways, tor  working  the  canals,  for  the  admin- 
istration of  Dominion  lands,  and  of  course 
for  the  collection  of  customs  and  excise 
duties.  As  these  several  services  grow  it 
will  be  readily  understood  that  the  expense 
of  managing  them  must  increase;  but,  on 
the  other  hand  the  revenue  correspondingly 
expands. 


Take  the  case  of  the  postal  eervicc.  It  is 
established,  not  as  a  money-making  business, 
but  for  the  convenience  and  advantage  of 
the  public.  The  Government  acts  on  the 
principle  of  giving  the  best  possible  postal 
service  the  revenue  will  permit,  and  we  may 
add  that  in  no  other  country  in  the  world 
is  so  cheap  and  efficient  a  postal  system  in 
operation.  If  the  growth  of  revenu  -  keeps 
pace  with  the  growth  of  expenditure,  the 
real  or  net  cost  of  the  postal  service  does 
not  increase,  and  from  the  taxpayers'  point 
of  view  he  can  regard  a  rising  scale  of  ex- 
penditure with  equanimity.  It  is  the  net 
cost  only  that  interests  him. 

So  with  the  railways  and  canals  operated 
by  the  Government :  the  enlargement  of 
traffic  involves  additional  cost  for  hairing, 
but  inasmuch  as  the  revenue  is  also  iucreas- 
ed,  the  net  cost,  in  other  words,  the  burden 
on  the  taxpayer,  is  not  augmented  one 
penny.  In  the  last  three  years  the  deficit 
in  working  the  Intercolonial  railway  has 
entirely  disappeared.  In  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
time  this  deficit  averaged  $382,059  per 
year.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
revenue  received  and  the  cost  of  collectmg 
it  under  Liberal  and  under  Conservative 
administration : — 

Revenue.  Increase. 

1873 $20,^13,470  }  ^.  5..  ^. 

1878. . .   22,875,011  f  $1,001,041 

Decrease* 
1890..,  „,.,....     39.879,925) 
1895 .e..     83,978,129  f 


$5,901,796 


1873. 

1878 

1890 

1895. 


Cost  of 
Collecting. 
P,895.475  ) 

5,801,124  f 

9,182,941  ) 
9,129,416  f 


Increase. 

$1,905,649 

Decrease. 

53,525 


Now,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  Liber- 
als in  their  term  of  office  increased  the  col- 
lections of  revenue  by  $1,562,000,  but 
they  spent  $1,905,649  more  in  the  doing  of 
it,  leaving  the  finances  $350,000  worse  off 
as  the  result  of  their  methods ;  whereas, 
under  seventeen  years  of  Conservative  rule 
the  revenue  has  increased  $11,603,118,  at 
an  additional  cost  for  collecting  of  only  $3,- 
828,292.  From  1890  to  1895  the  decrease 
in  cost  of  collection  is  only  $53,525. 

It  may  be  answered  however,  that  the 
tariff  is  higher  to-day  than  in  1878,  and 
that  it  is  unfair  to  include  customs  and  ex- 
cise revenue  in  the  comparison  above  in- 
stituted. Vefry  well :  we  will  examine  the 
results  of  the  administration  of  the  two 
parties  in  respect  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Public  Works.     Here  it  is  :r— 


1878.  1879  1S95. 

Post  Office.. .     $833,657  $1.172,4tS  $3,792,789 
Public  Work8    1,816,633     1,863,149    8,5^1.68^) 


Totala.... $2,150,392  $3,035,567  $6,384,478 

KXPENDITUEE. 

1878.  1879.  1895. 

Post  Office...  $1,067,866  $1,784,423  $3,593,647 
Public  Works    1,496,185    2,680,979    3,855,824 

Totals.... $2,564^51  $4,465,402  $7,449,471 
Excess  of  ex- 
penditure 
overreTenn'e.     413,759     1,429,835    1,064,998 

During  their  term  of  office,  the  Liberals 
increased  the  net  expenditure  upon  the 
above  services  from  $41^^,759  to  $1,429,- 
835.  In  1895  the  net  expenditure  was 
$1,064,993  or  $364,842  less  than  in  1879. 

While,  therefore,  in  1895  $7,449,471 
were  expended  in  running  the  Post  Office 
and  Public  Works  (Railways  and  Canals)  as 
compared  with  $4,465,402  in  1879,  ^^^^  in- 
volved no  increased  taxation,  for  the  re- 
ceipts in  1895  were  $6,384,478  as  compar- 
ed with  $3,035,567  in  1879.  That  is  in 
1895  as  compared  with  1879  our  expendi- 
ture was  greater  by  $2,984,000  and  our 
revenue  greater  by  .$3.300,000 ;  a  gain  of 
$316,000  on  the  balance. 

From  1873  to  1879  the  excess  of  expendi- 
ture over  income  increased  from  $413,759 
to  $1,429,835  or  250  per  cent.;  from  1879 
to  1895  it  decreased  from  $1,429,835  to 
$1,064,993  ^^  over  25  per  cent. 

There  is  one  prime  fact  always  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  is,  that  the  public  ex- 
penditure has  not  increased  in  ten  years. 
Hear  are  the  figures  of  the  total  expendi- 
ture on  account  of  the  consolidated 
fund  : — 

1886 $39,011,613 

1887.....     35.657,680 

1888 36,718,494 

1889 36,917,834 

1890 35,994,031 

It  has  been  shown  already  that  the  sub 
sidies  to  provinces,  purchases  for  the  sink- 
ing fund  and  expenditure  for  the  collection 
of  revenue  do  not  constitute  burdens  of 
taxation,  as  the  term  is  understood.  They 
are  in  the  nature  either  of  a  re-payment  to 
provinces  out  of  revenue,  an  investment  or 
an  outlay  covered  by  increased  revenue 
without  additional  taxation. 

Other  Expenditures. 

Other  expenditures,  including  Civil 
Government,  Legislation;  Justice,  Militia, 
Fisheries,  Police,  Indians,  Immigration, 
Quarantine,  Marine,  Ships'   Subsidies   and 


1891 $36,343,568 

1892.   ..    .    36,765,894 

1893 36,814,058 

1894 37,585,025 

1895 38,132,005 


Public  Works  chargeable  to  revenue,  malpe 
up  the  total  sp«i:rit  each  year  by  the 
T'^ominion.  These  services  are  very  im- 
portant and  are  constantly  enlarging  as  the 
country  grows- 

The  following  shows  the  amount  of  thes« 
expenditures  in  the  years  named : — 

1873 $7,062,095        1890 $11,131,680 

1878 6,542,510        1895 12,004,358 


Decrease     519,685 


Increase      872,678 


Why  is  There  an  Increase  in  ''Other 
Expenditures." 

The  question  may  be  asked,  why  this 
large  increase  in  ''Other  Expenditures'*  in 
the  later  period  as  compared  with    1873-8, 

1.  The  Northwest  has  been  opened  up, 
provided  with  a  government  and  services 
adequate  to  that  large  territory,  and  this 
has  involved  a  charge  of  $303,626  in  1895 
compared  with  $18,199  in  1878, 

2.  Most  of  the  Indian  tribes  have  come 
under  treaty,  surrendered  their  titles  to 
lands,  and  been  placed  on  reserves  whesr^ 
they  are  taught  farming,  provided  with 
treaty  provisions  and  clothing,  and  thek 
children  taught  in  common  and  industrial 
schools.  The  cost  of  all  this  was  in  189!^ 
$955;, 403  as  compared  with  $421,503  K 
1878, 

3.  The  Government  has  adopted  a  pro 
gressive  policy  with  regard  to  agriculturoi 
Experimental  farms  have  been  established 
at  five  points  in  Canada,  which  have  prove^- 
of  immense  advantage  to  farmers  in  ob* 
taining  knowledge  of  new  grains  and  seed%, 
in  improved  methods  of  feeding  and 
farming. 

Butter  and  cheese  making  and  poultrf 
raising  are  encouraged  by  liberal  appros 
priations,  and  by  employing  a  staff  o| 
trained  workers  and  lecturers;  and  cold 
storage  facilities  are  being  provided  as  % 
necessary  adjunct  to  the  successful  trans* 
port  of  perishable  farmers'  products.  Th® 
expenditure  on  this  branch  was  in  1895, 
$216,740  as  compared  with  $92,365  ira 
1878. 

4.  On  the  protection  and  encourage- 
ment of  our  valuable  fisheries  in  1878  only 
$93,262  was  spent;  in  1895  we  expended 
$443,822.  This  included  over  $150,000 
bounty  to  fishermen. 

5.  The  Government's  policy  of  subsidising 
steam  service  to  the  West  Indies,  China 
and  Japan,  Australia  and  other  countries, 
to  provide  an  outlet  for  the  surplus  products 
of  Canada  involved  a  charge  of  $513,368 
in  1895  ^  compared  with  $257,534  in 
1878. 
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fn'^rS^s  was  $1,574,0^^3  com^affed  with 
$6-«8,i36  in  1S78.  Recant  ev^ts  hava 
conclusively  proved  that  a  strong  and 
effective  defence,  for  the  iramensft  resottrces 
posfessed  by  this  country,  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

7.  Ocean  and  river  service  providing  for 
OUT  vast  yrater  line,  sea  and  inland,kdequate 
protection  for  the  immense  fleet  of  vessels 
which  yearly  ply  to  and  fro,  carrying  the 
commerce  of  Canada,  cost  in  1895, 
$205,092  as  compared  wth  $144,83^  in 
tS7S. 

And  so  we  might  go  on  over  the  various 
services.  They  are  absolutely  necessary. 
They  m«st  grow  as  the  coantry  develops. 
Canada  must  be  even  with  other  progres- 
sive Qountries  if  she  will  keep  her  own 
population  and  attract  settlers  from  without. 
It  IS  easy  to  criticise  these  expenditures; 
1  who  will  dare  to  propose  that  the  cowntry 
do  without  these  services  ? 

An  Answer  by  Comparison 
But  this  answer  is  made  additionally 
'.weighty  when  we  compare  the  growth  of 
the  expenditure  and  the  operations  of  the 
people  in  business  matters  which  they  trans- 
act for  themselves  without  the  intervcKtion 
of  Gevernmcnt.  We  will  take  the  same 
terms  of  five  years  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison. 

The  people  of  Canada  increased  their 
payments  for  fire  insurance  from  an  aver- 
age of  $3,55i,S®2  ^^^^  18741©  1878  to  an 
average  ©f  16,404,416  from  1890  to  1S94, 
an  increase  of  78  per  cent.;  they  incr^^ased 
the  amount  of  risk  from  $381,223,162  to 
$795,889,229,  an  increase  of  109  per  cent. 
They   increased   their  payments   for  life 


msamnce  from  $2,757^638  to  $9^4#8^za, 
an  iijcreasc  of  243  per  cent.;  and  the 
amount  in  force  from  $85,083,269  to  $298,- 
^3*»3JS,  an  increase  of  244  per  cent. 

They  increased  their  payments  to  rail- 
ways for  fares  and  freights  ^om  $r  9,5  22,689 
to  $35,206,562,  aa  increase  of  80  per  cent 

They  increased  their  discounts  in  the 
banks  from  $128,139,062  to  $195,803,308, 
an  increase  of  53  per  cent. 

They  increased  their  deposits  in  the 
chartered  banks  from  $73,926,285  to$r72,- 
335,610,  an  increase  of  133  per  cent 

They  increased  their  deposits  in  the  sav- 
ings banks,  post  office,  Government  and 
special,  from  $13,804,097  to  $54,071,194, 
an  increase  of  292  per  cent. 

They  increased  the  note  circulation  they 
ttsed  from  $33,843,062  to  $50,864,397,  an 
increase  of  50  percent. 

They  increased  the  amount  they  sent  by 
money  orders,  from  $6,864,660  to  $12,- 
928,033,  an  increase  of  88  per  cent. 

They  mcreascd  the  number  of  T'eltem 
and  pest-cards  they  sent,  trom  45,0435,900 
t©  126,690,000,  an  increase  of  181  per  cent 

They  increased  the  papcra,  books  and 
parcels  they  sent  by  mall,  fr©m  38,471,200 
to  93,265,626,  tm  increase  of  142  per  ceat 

They  increased  the  number  of  passen- 
gers carried  by  rail,  from  5,81^3,097  to  I3,- 
764,8I7,  an  increase  of  137  per  cent. 

I'hey  increased  the  freig^ht  they  sent  by 
raiiway,  from  6,686,465  tons  to  21,638,- 
416,  an  increase  of  224  per  cent 

The  sMpptng  which  entered  and  cfeared 
from  th€ir  ports,  increased  from  a  tonnage  ©f 
10,796,929  to  19,097,936^  an  increase  ©£=77 
per  cent. 

Tabulated  these  increases  show  as 
follows  : 
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The  people  are  evidently  not  afraid  to 
increase  their  operations  and  expenditures 
when  the  outlay  is  judicious  and  beneficial 
fn  matters  within  their  individual  control, 
and  they  do  not  blame  their  representa- 
tives for  adopting  a  similar  course  in  regard 
to  public- business  entrusted  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 


The  Incidence  of  Taxation. 

Ail  agree  that  luxuries  should  pay  most, 
and  that  necessary  and  staple  articles  should 
eitiaer  pay  less,  or  pay  nothing  at  all ;  and 
that  if  taxation  is  to  be  laid,  it  should  be  so 
laid  as  to  compensate,  by  its  stimulation  of 
jjidustries,  its  employment  of  labor,  and  the 
increased  consumption  which  it  gives,  for 
the  burden  upon  the  country,  and  which  is 
necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  Gov- 
erftraenL  Now,  if  that  be  true,  Canada 
to-day,  in  her  geographical  position,  with 
hor  natoral  resources,  of  the  peculiar  kinds 
that  th«y  are,  is  a  country  which  is  particu- 
larly happily  situated  Yor  the  system  of 
taxation  which  has  been  the  policy  of  this 
country  from  1878  until  the  present  day. 
For  Canada,  is  a  country  which,  in  com- 
parison with,  most  countries  in  the  world, 
has  an  advantage  in  possessing  an  over- 
supply  of  the  great  staples  which  are 
necessary  for  food,  for  lodging,  and  for  the 
staple  wants  of  the  country.  She  has  her 
forests  with  their  immense  resources;  and 
the  houses  that  are  to  be  built,  the  barns 
that  the  farmers  and  the  people  require, 
and  these  works  which  require  lumber  as 
their  "Staple,  find  in  the  country  itS/elf  great 
resources  in  that  respect,  T^ilh  a  surplus 
going  every  year  into  the  foreign  markets 
df  the  world.  The  same  is  true  v,'iih  refer- 
ence to  the  great  cereal  productions  of 
the  world.  Canada  is  a  country  which 
pfx>diia5s  more  wheat,  produces  more 
bariey,  produces  more  staple  foods  of  most 
kinds  than  is  necessary  for  the  sustenance 
of  her  people,  and  in  those  ways  she  is 
happBy  situated  so  far  as  the  great  neces- 
saries of  life  are  concerned. 

The  Rich  Man's  Contribution. 

Now,  to  come  down  to  what  may  be  con- 
Bidered  a  very  common,  but  a  very  practical 
iUtiKtration,  let  us  take  the  case  of  three 
persons  to  illustrate  the  incidence  of  the 
taxation-  Here  is  our  well-to-do  man,  who 
has  means,  who  has  luxurious  tastes,  and 
who  is  disposed  to  gratify  them.  With  that 
no  one  finds  fault,  but  this  country  says 
that  if  be  is  disposed  to  gratify  them,  and 
has  tha  meanrio  do  it,  he  shsUI  pay  a  tax 


for  doing  it  if  he  goes  outside  the  country  to 
obtain  his  luxuries  and  to  get  the  things 
which  he  desires.  If  such  a  man  as  that 
buys  in  the  city  of  New  York  $1,000  worth 
of  fine  furniture  and  brings  it  into  Canada, 
the  country  taxes  him  to  the  extent  of  $300 
upon  that.  If  he  is  musically  inclined  and 
buys  a  piano  which  is  worth  $i,ooo,he  pays 
upon  that,when  it  comes  acro&s  the  customs 
hne,  $350.  If  he  is  fond  of  statuary  and 
makes  an  investment  in  that  line  to  the 
extent  of  $500,  he  pays  $175  in  duty  in 
bringing  it  across  the  line.  If  he  buys 
expensive  plate  to  the  value  of  $500,  the 
duty  upon  it  is  $150.  If  he  wears  jewellery, 
or  buys  it  for  his  household  and  brings  it 
from  a  foreign  country  to  the  value  of  $500, 
he  pays  $125  duty  upon  it.  If  he  is  fond 
of  wine  and  lays  in  20  dozen  of  champagne, 
he  pays  upon  that  a  tax  of  $142,  If  he  re- 
quires silks  for  the  wear  of  himself  and  his 
family,  to  the  modest  tune  of  $300,  and 
imports  them,  he  pays  a  tax  of  $90.  If  h® 
wishes  a  fine  carriage  and  sees  one  to 
satisfy  him  there,  and  brings  it  across  the 
line,  and  pays  tor  it  $500,  he  pays  a  duty 
of  $175  upon  it  Upon  carpets  for  his 
house  of  extra  make,  which  he  may  buy  in 
a  foreign  market  to  the  extent  of  $800  in 
value,  he  pays  a  duty  of  30  per  cent.,  or 
$240.  Upon  that  modest  stock  of  luxuries 
for  a  man  of  means  who  is  disposed  t® 
gratify  his  desires  in  that  respect,  he  ha» 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  countr]^ 
$1,747  in  duty.  That  is  one  man's  con- 
tribution, but  it  is  the  contribution  of  a 
rich  man  who  wishes  these  luxuries,  who 
imports  them  from  abroad,  and  who,  the 
country  says,  being  able  to  pay  for  them, 
must  keep  up  the  revenue  of  the  country 
by  paying  a  tax  upon  them. 

The  Farmer's  Contribution. 

Now  we  will  take  No.  2,  and  that  is  the 
case  of  the  farmer  of  this  country,  for  whom 
we  all  desire  to  do  the  best  we  can.  The 
farmer  of  this  country  lives  upon  his  farm 
in  the  rich  Province  of  Ontario,  let  us  say. 
Nearly  all  the  foods  that  are  used  by  the 
farmer  are  raised  upon  his  own  farm,  and 
pay  no  duly ;  the  wheat  he  raises  he  has  ' 
ground  at  the  neighboring  mill ;  it  is  brought 
into  his  home  and  he  pays  no  duty  upon  it 
The  house  itself,  the  outhouses,  the  bams, 
everything  that  is  necessary  in  the  way  of 
housing  for  the  work  of  the  farm  is  built 
out  of  woods  which  grow  in  this  country^ 
of  which  we  have  a  surplus,  and  upon 
which  he  pays  no  duty.  t- 

The  dothing.  fox  himself  aod  his  iaauly 
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is  in  many  cases  made  trom  the  wool  which 
is  raised  by  the  farm-er  himself,  or,if  he  does 
rot  raise  it  himself,  he  clothes  himselt  and 
his  family  with  the  products  of  our  mills, 
the  raw  material  of  which  is  admitted  free. 
His  lumber  of  all  kinds,  his  furniture  of  all 
staple  and  solid  kinds,  his  farming  machin- 
ery, are  made,  and  made  to  the  t)est  advant- 
age, out  of  the  woods  of  his  own  country. 
His  fuel  grows  in  the  forests  which 
are  all  about  him,  or  is  found  in 
the  mines  in  inexhaustible  quantities  in 
this  country.  So  that  taking  it  in  the 
gross,  in  the  rough,  the  staple  articles  of 
consumption,  and  of  housing,  and  of  fuel 
for  the  farmer  are  those  of  which  this 
country  prc^duces  a  surplus,  which  are  free 
within  the  borders  of  this  country  and 
upon  which  not  one  cent  of  tax  is  paid. 

No.  3  is  the  artisan.  He  does  not  live 
on  a  farm  on  which  he  is  able  to  raise 
what  he  consumes,  but  he  lives  in  a  village 
or  town ;  but  the  articles  of  food  which  he 
buys,  the  clothing  which  he  wears,  the 
lumber  he  requires  for  house  purposes,  the 
furniture  which  he  puts  into  his  home,  the 
tools  which  he  uses  to  a  large  extent  and 
the  fuel  he  burns,  which  are  the  larger 
items  in  the  expenditure  of  the  artisan  as 
well  as  in  the  expeiiditure  of  the  farmer,  are 
obtained  in  this  country,  which  produces  a 
surplus  of  them.  No  duty  is  paid,  there- 
fore, upon  them.  So  that  in  this  country 
with  its  present  fiscal  system  and  with  its 
pecuMar  natural  advantages,  the  tariff 
arrangement  under  which  we  live  is  one 
v/nich  brings  the  incidence  of  taxation 
where  it  should  rest  most  heavily,  viz., 
upon  the  man  who  buys  luxuries  and  has 
expensive  tastes  and  is  willing  to 
gratify  them,  and  least  heavily  upon  the 
farmer,  the  well-to-do  middleman  and  the 
artisan  and  the  laboring  class.  There  is 
this  other  fact,  which  is  one  of  considerable 
importance,  that  the  peculiar  structure  of 
our  tariff  arrangement  makes  it  almost  a 
necessity,  at  least  it  makes  it  a  possibility, 
that  as  the  raw  material  which  comes  in 
as  the  material  for  manufacturers  is  untax- 
ed, while  the  manufactured  article  pays 
tax,  the  stimulus  given  leads  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  industries,  which  in 
their  turn  gather  about  them  labour  and 
so  afford  employment  to  the  people,  and 
make  in  their  turn  centres  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  surplus  prod  icts  of  the  country. 
To  make  that  argument  just  a  little  stronger, 
if  we  look  into  the  customs  returns  we  will 
find  that  more  than  200  articles  which  en- 
ter into  the  manufacture  of  goods  come  in 


duty  free,  and  that  nearly  one  half  the  im- 
ports  for  home  consumption  were,  in  1895, 
admitted  freQ  of  duty  in  this  country. 

Taxation   in    Canada   and    United 
States. 

The  comparison  is  made  as  well  between 
the  debt  of  the  United  States  and  the 
debt  of  Canada  as  it  is  between  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  United  Slates  and  the  taxation 
of  Canada,  and  the  basis  in  one  respect  is 
almost  as  unfair  as  the  basis  in  the  other. 
But  if  we  look  through  the  figures  of  the 
taxation  borne  by  the  people  of  the  Un'jed 
States,  we  will  find  that  taking  twenty-eight 
years,  corresponding  to  the  life  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  in  the  United  States, 
in  customs  and  excise — that  is  what  we 
may  call  tax — they  have  paid  at  the  rate, 
taking  the  average  of  their  people,  of  $6  03 
per  head  during  that  period.  If  we  take 
the  amount  paid  by  the  people  of  Canada 
for  customs  and  excise  in  the  same  time,  the 
average  for  its  population  is  but  $5.21  per 
head,  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  Canadian 
citi^^'n  of  82  cts.  per  head  on  the  amount  of 
customs  and  excise  taxation  for  the  period 
of  twenty-eight  years  ending  1894  95. 
That  is,  if  Canada,  during  those  twenty- 
eight  years,  had  been  as  heavily  taxed  for 
customs  and  excise  as  vsere  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  we  would  have  paid, 
taking  our  average  population  at  4,000,000 
souls,  $101,840,000  more  than  we  did  pay 
under  our  lower  system  of  taxation,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  United  States. 

Sometimes  people  think  that  only  a  coun- 
try like  Canada,  enjoying  a  protective  tariff, 
has  to  pay  customs  and  excise  taxes. 

Taxation  in  Free  Trade  Britain. 

If  we  go  to  Great  Britain,  what  do  wc 
find  ?  We  find  the  taxes  gathered  there  in 
1894  were  as  follows  : — 

Customs $  95,907,400;  amount  per  capita,  i*2.47 

Excise 122,644,000  do  ..  S.lfl 

Sfcamps 62,585,333  do  ..  1.61 

Land  Tax 5,0ii7,0O0  do  .  0.13 

House  Tax 6,935,000  do  ..  0.13 

Property  and  Income 

Tax 78,973^833  do  .,  1.90 

Total  Revenue ,.867,78,066  do  ..    9.45 

So  there  is  a  tax  pAd  under  these  differ- 
ent heads  of  $9.45  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion in  free  trade  Great  Britain.  It  is  fair 
to  say,  after  carefully  looking  into  this 
matter,  that  taking  the  incidence  of  taxation 
in  Great  Britain  and  comparing  it  with 
Canada,  it  is  much  more  severe  and  onerous 
upon  the  poorer  clases  of  Great  Britain 
than  it  is  upon  the  poorer  classes  of  Canada, 
and  it  does  not  have  the   beneficial  effect 


tnere  m  ttie  vay  ot  titfnmanng  "mausmes 
and  giving  ei"n|>loyment  to  kbor  that  it  has 
in  Canada.  In  France  the  tax  per  head 
reaches  $11.92,  or  a  difference  in  favor  of 
Canada  of  $6.93  per  head.  In  Australasia 
the  tax  per  head  is  $.15 .  74,  or  a  difference 
in  favor  of  Canada  of  $10.74. 

THE   APPLICATIOtf    OF    TAXATION, 

We  must  all  agree  that  in  considering 
taxation,  it  is  always  necessary  to  have 
regard  to  the  application  of  the  money 
which  is  raised  by  taxation,  and  when  we 
come  to  look  into  that '  a  little  we  will  find 
that  Canada  stands  in  a  position  of  immense 
vantage  in  this  respect,  as  compared  with 
the  United  States  of  America  or  Great 
Britain.  In  the  United  States  for  the  year 
1894  we  find  that  they  made  the  following 
payments  : 

EXPENPITURE. 
UNITED  STATES..  1894. 

Interest  on  debt $  27,841,406 

Pensi.ns 141,177,285 

Ciril  expenses .^ 26,943,387 

Redemption  of  bonded'debt..  221,587 

Military. 54,567,930 

Navv 31,701,294 

Miscellaneous. ... 85,283,979 


or  taxauon.      Great  Britain  last  year  paid 
the  following  sums  in  expenditure : — 

GREAT    BRITAIN. 

PAID  1894. 

Interest  on  debt,  including  cost 

of  management  and  sinM^ig; 

fund. . . .1121,873,788  47 

Naval  and  military  list 163,350,712  20 

Civil  list  and^administration..     96,152,115  10 


$367,746,863 


So  that  for  those  expenses  alone, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  for  war,  or  for  the 
results  of  war,  or  for  the  keeping  up  of  the 
military  status,  there  was  paid  by  the  United 
States  $368,000,000.  When  we  look  at 
Great  Britain,  we  will  find  the  statement 
equally  true  with  reference  to  the  application 


$381,376,575  77 
Or  a  total  of  nearly  $381,000,000  for 
these  services,  while  only  about  $50,000,000 
was  paid  for  the  collection  of  revenue, 
post  office  service,  telegraph  service  and 
packet  service.  Having  regard,  then,  to 
to  the  application  of  taxation,  there  is  no 
comparison,  as  far  as  the  benefit  to  the 
people  is  concerned,  between  the  taxes 
which  are  raised  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  and  those  which  are  raised 
in  Canada. 

With  the  exception  of  the  money  ex» 
pended  as  a  result  of  the  unhappy  outbreak 
in  the  Northwest,  every  cent  of  taxation, 
speaking  in  the  gross,  which  is  raised  in 
Canada,  and  which  has  been  raised  since 
Confederation,  has  gone,  not  for  war,  not 
for  waste,  not  to  make  up  the  ravages  of 
war  or  to  pay  for  the  consequences  ■  f  war, 
but  to  construct  productive  public  works 
which  have  repaid  the  country  for  the  out- 
lay and  have  made  this  a  country  where 
business  is  speeded,  where  commerce  finds 
splendid  facilities,  and  where  the  people 
have  every  resource  at  their  command  to 
make  them  a  business  people,  with  profit 
to  themselves  and  prosperity  to  the  coun- 
try. 


THE  SAVINGS  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

Equally  significant  is  the  story  told  by 
the  record  of  the  savings  of  the  people  of 
Canada  during  the  Liberal  Conservative 
period  from   1878  to  date. 

A  sure  index  of  the   progress   and  pros- 

DEPOSIT3    IN    SAVING    AND    OTHER    BANKS    DEC.    3 1  ST,    OF    EACH    YEAR. 


perity  of  a  country  is  found  in  its  savings. 
From  1874  to  1878  the  savings  of  the 
people  actually  diminished.  The  following 
table  shows  the  position  since  1878  : — 


1878 

1891 

1894 

1895 

P.  0.  &  Govt.  Savings  Banks 

Other  Savings  Banks 

Chartered  Bank 

$8,731,167 
5,548,125 

66,406,516 
8,S»69,395 

$38-,6l>3,857 
ll,900.,7v^3 

15^,807.542 
18,482,95S 

$42,855,456 
13,114,331 

182,080,669 
18,531,578 

!5. 055,719 
4,249.077 

i67,l  r»,578 

Loan  and  Building  Societies 

20,76,^,944 

Total 

f- — » — ^,.— — ■ — ■      

$88,955,104 

$221,842,111         $256,583,020         $267,207,314 

1 

Erom  tiie  above  it  will  be  seen  that  from     1S78  to  1895  deposits    in  the  Government 
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416  per  cent.';  dep^oiits  in  crth^r  ^^^l#is 
banks  increased  by  $8,700^952,  or  1^7  ptr 
cent;  deposits  in  ehiiwr^red  banks  increase 
f  1 20,7 1  J, 05  7,  or  jB$  p€r  cent;  deposits  h 
loaod  Uid  buildldg  societies  increased  hf 


$t*,t  t:^;,S4^^^^..  t  ct  ^-(Mii^  thor total  o! 
t^  pe«^^*s'def)Otits  ii^ifased  by  $178,- 
252,210,  or  206  per  cent. 

Tlfifi  lells  ks  tale,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
a  "  tale  of  woe." 


THE  OBEBIT  OF  CANADA. 


In  1867  Ca»i^a  was  paying  six  and 
seven  per  cent  on  her  loans  made  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  average  rate  on  total  gross 
debt  was  nearly  five  per  cent. 

In  1878  the  rafee  had  been  brought  down 
to  five  and  six  per  ©ent.  on  English  loans, 
and  an  average  on  gross  debt  of  about  4j4 
pet  cent 

In  1878  Canadian  loans  in  England 
cost  us  from  four  to  five  per  eent,  and 
tb«  average  rate  of  interest  on  gross  debt 
was  4.03  per  cent. 

Since  then  the  National  Policy  has  been 
Jb  c^eration  and  the  dire  results   of  a  bad 


policy  and  wors*  administratjon  acc^rdiag 
to  the  Grit  accosatiens  have  had  full  time 
to  mature. 

What  are  there  results  ? 

Id  Londort  we  find  the  keenest  business 
men  and  firiaaciers  of  the  world.  Tbey 
examine  tlfe  condition  ®f  every  borrowing 
country.  J^othing  esc^^s  their  notice. 
This  verdict  is  the  highest  and  most  trust- 
worthy that  can  be  obtained.  To  thes« 
financiers  Canada  must  go  in  recurring 
years  for  her  loans.  Their  rating  is  the  final 
and  unappealeable  test.  What  is  their 
rating?  In  tabular  form  it  is  shown  an- 
nexed : — 


Table  of  Ix)ans  Issued  Singe  1867,  with  Conditions  and  Results. 


Loan. 


18&9,  I.C.E.  guaranteed ) 

1809      •'       unguaranteed  .  ) 

1873      ••       guaranteed } 

Bupert'sLand        "        f 

Loaii©f  1874 

1875  guaranteed... 
"        1875  unguaranteed 

1876 

187S 

1878 

**        187& 

1884 

188r) 

Canada  reduced 

Loan  of  1888 

1892 

1894 


Total  Issue. 


£ 

+1,500,000 

t    500,000 

tl,500,000 

t    300.000 

t4,000.000 

tl,500,000 

11,000,000 

{2,500.000 

11,500,000 

+1.500,000 

f3,000.000 

f5.000.000 

4,000,000 

f8.44;j,131 

4,000,000 

2,250,000 

2,500,000 


g 

S 

Net 

Bate. 

0 

Price 

Amount 

s 

ReaHzed. 

Realized. 

i 

s 

£   8.    d. 

£ 

4 

2,083,040 

5 

35 

105  18  11^ 

4 
4 

30 
31 

• 

m  7   8 

1.845,521  i 

4 

30 

90 

90    3     3 

3,^45,233 

4 
4 

35 

30 

99     1     8 

2,434,221 

4 

30 

91 

91     0    0 

2,217,877 

4 

35 

96^ 

4 

80 

96  11     9 

2.861,049 

4 

29 

95 

95     1  1(H 

2.804,803 

H 

*25 

91 

91     2    2 

4,459.436 

4 

*25     ; 

99 

101     1     8 

3.961,317 

4 

24# 

6,3A5,588 

a . 

50 

92| 

95     i     6 

3,784.497 

3 

46 

91 

93     0  lOi 

2,0-~M,58^ 

3 

44 

95 

97     9    2 

2,430,97*8 

Actual 

R4ite 

of 

Interest 

P^d. 


412 


3-91 
4-87 


•16 

•75 

•30 
50 

23 
0« 
10 


3-27 
3-43 
316 


•0/  60  years,  calculated  for  25  years  only. 

f  Sinking  fund  of  ^  per  cent.     X  Sinking  fund  of  1  per  cent. 


iTom  the  above  table  it  appears  that 
whereas  an  unguaranteed  loan  at  four  per 
cfent.  iu  1876  realized  only^^pi  for  every 
;^ioo,  and  was  thus  subjected  to  a  dis- 
coiint  oi  ^9  on  the  ^100,  and  brought 
the  rate  up  to  4?/;  per  cent.;  the  loan  in 
I %4  realized  ^97  98.  ad.  for  ev^ry  ;;^ioo, 
and  went  At. a  tipt  rate  of  interest  of  3)^ 
per  cent.      Thtt  ^k^^xjyr^metA  is   remark- 


The  last  loan  made  by  Canada  was  in 
October,  1894.  The  period  was  in  the 
very  midst  of  a  business  and  ftnancfal  de- 
pression world-wide  in  extent  Only  the 
best  securities  could  tempt  money  into 
investment.  The  Finance  Minister  asked 
fof  ;^2,5oo,ooo.     What  was  the  answer  ? 

I.  The  tenders  received  for  this  loan 
wpe  the  most  generally  distributed,  %nd 
had   the   widest  scope  among   mdividual 
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p^id.^aa  ^^-rayeetors  of  jmy:-|0aii  ever 
placfcd  b}^  Ciiimda  in  the  liiafkd  J  no  l«ss 
than  five  hundred  and  sixty^six  different 
tenders  being  sent  in. 

2.  Tenders  were  received  for  nearly 
;^i2,ooQ,ooo  instead  of  the  ;^2, 500^000 
asked  for,  t.i.,  the  loan  was  subscribed 
five  times  over. 

3.  The  minimum  price  had  been  fixed 
at  ^95  to  the  ^100,  and  the  rate  was 
three  ptr  cent.  The  highest  went  at 
y^99  I2S.  2d  or  nearly  par^  while  tllty  per 
cent,  of  the  loan  went  at  ^97  8s.  6d. 
and  the  average  at  ^97  9s.  2d,  The  rate 
including  all  costs  and  charges  was  three 
and  one-sixth  per  cent.,  the  best  figure 
ever  obtained  on  the  British  market. 


Ab^ut  thai  tiWJQ^  ©t  a  litt!i&*^|ftlB4  tli« 
TOitisd  Statci  bratHpil  otit  ti  loan  for ^60,- 
009,000,  and  It  was  ittken  at  a  price  whi<ii 
brought  the  rate  to  about  iJ^ree  and  fJkf^ev' 
quarUr  p&r  anh 

Evidently^  tl^e  ,%iberal.eo»fierv«ls|yo 
Policy  and  Admbistratioa  has  a^t  iia- 
paired  the  credit  of  Canada. 

The  English  loans  now  cost  us  a  frac^i^n 
hi.cjher  than  three  per  cent.,  and  the 
average  interest  on  the  gross  debt  is  now 
reduced  to  3.29  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
4.02  per  cent,  when  the  Orks  weat  on*  of 
office. 

No  English  colony  staisds  to-day  so 
high  in  point  of  credit  as  doe»  Canada, 
and  few  countries  in  the  world  can  bofro# 
to  botter  adirantage. 


A  COMPARISON  OF  1874-7S  WITH  1890-95. 


If  we  take  the  five  years  during  which 
the  Grits  were  in  power  and  compare  it 
with  the  last  five  years  of  Liberal-Conserva- 
tive administration  we  learn  many  in- 
structive lessons. 

{a)  As  to  surplus  and  deficit  : 

From  1890  to  1895,  which  was  the 
period  of  hard  times  and  business  depres- 
sion just  passed  through  under  the  present 
Admuiistration,  there  have  been  deficits  of 
$5,364,207  and  surpluses  of  $3,746,276, 
leaving  a  net  deficit  of  $1,617,931. 

In  the  period  from '1874  to  1879,  there 
were  deficits  amounting  to  $6,426,958  and 
surpluses  amounting  to  $935,644,  leaving 
a  net  deficit  of  $5,491,314. 

And  it  is  well  to  observe  the  fact  that 
although  the  net  deficit  in  the  Grit  period 
was  five  and  a  half  million  dollars,  they  re- 
mitted no  burdens  of  the  people,  but  laid 
on  extra  taxation;  while  in  the  period  during 
wbi'ch  the  net  deficit,  under  the  present 
Administration,  amounted  to  one  and  a 
hall  million  dollars,  the  people  were  re- 
lieved  in  sugar  taxation  alone,  of  upwards 
of  $19,000,000  of  taxes. 

ib)  As  to  incres.se  of  debt  ; 

The  increase  in  debt  for  the  period  from 
189*  to  1895,  inclusive,  is  $15,544,885,  or 
an  average  of  $2,590,814  per  year.  We 
find  that,  during  that  period,  there  was 
spent  on  capital  account  the  following 
ia«is: — On  canals,  $11,319,379;  on  the 
Intercolonial  Railway  and  connecting 
road«,  $4,9i8_,78i;  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 


Railway,  $754,143,  a  total  of  $16,992,308, 
which  more  than  offsets  the  addition  to  the 
debt.  We  have  also  paid  in  railway  sub- 
sidies in  these  years  $7,543,945.  So  that, 
in  calculating  the  addition  to  the  debt,  and 
appraising  it  at  its  true  value,  the  country 
must  simply  ask  itself  whether  or  not  the 
deepening  and  widening  and  finishing  of 
the  canals,  the  expansion  and  completion 
of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  and  its  con- 
nected railways,  and  the  railway  subsidies 
which  have  been  instrumental  in  increasing 
the  railroad  and  consequently  the  com- 
mercial facilities  of  the  country  are  a  suffi- 
cient offset.  If  they  are,  the  addition  to 
the  debt  is  fully  justified;  and,  in  tha 
opinion  of  business  and  thinking  men,  it  is 
fully  justified, 

(f)  As  to  relative  taxation  : 

This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  table  on  the 

following  page. 

Earnings  in  1879  ^^^^  97  cents  per  head 
of  the  population;  in  1895  they  were  $1.67 
per  head.  That  is  our  public  works  were 
III  p.  c.  more  productive. 

Customs  in  1875  were  $3.95  per  head;m 
1895,  $3.47  or  48  eehts  per  head  less. 

Excise  in  1875  was  $1.30  per  head;  in 
1895  $1.53.  That  is  involuntary 
taxation  was  greater  by  $o..2  3  per  head. 

Total  taxation  in  1875  was  $5.32  per 
head;  in  1895  it  was  $5.00  per  head;  being 
a  reduction  of  32  cents  per  bead  of  the 
population. 
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